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Hindoo mythology. Early myths all over the world are unmoral, 
and a later generation to which unmoral and immoral have 
become synonymous is sorely tried to effect a compromise with 
its new ethical ideals. Witness Pindar wrestling with the Pelops 
legend in Olymp. I and Plato's discussion in the Rep. II 377. — 
P. 87. A language peculiar to the gods (add QB. xi. 5. 4. 4) is 
also found in Greece (cf. Graefenhan, Archiv f. Philol. u. Paedag. 
i842=Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Paedag., Supplementb. 8, p. 61, and 
Nauck, ibid., p. 548) and in Germany (Grimm, Mythol., p. 307). 
— P. 91. For the importance of the dak^ina cf. also AB. vi. 35. 
II. — P. 107. To note 2 add AB. i. 22. 14. — P. 108. Concerning 
fraddhd cf. Oldenberg, ZDMG. 50, 448. 

Vale Univehsitv. HaNNS OeRTEL. 



L'adjectif verbal latin en -ndus. M^moires de la Soci4t6 de 
Linguistique, XI 145-164, par J. Lebreton. 

Studien zur Geschichte der lateinischen Wortbildung. Das Suffix 
-do-. Indogermanische Forschungen, X 221-234. 

Readers of this Journal know how fully the gerundive has been 
treated in its pages. A review of two recent papers in their 
bearings on this question will perhaps not be uninteresting. 

Lebreton's synopsis of the previous theories is of great biblio- 
graphical interest. The synopsis in my essay on ' The Origin of 
the Gerundive' (Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, XXIX 5-30) is not nearly so complete. 

Lebreton has, in my opinion, made a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of this formation. He brings into comparison 
with the gerundive the Greek stems in -ah-. His list is (f)vyas 
'fugitive,' pvas 'flowing,' dpojias 'runner,' ipop^as 'nourishing,' voiias 
'pasturing,' <rTpo(f>ds 'turning,' eBds 'habitual,' <^o«rdr 'wandering,' 
KvxKds 'rolling'; and, with past meaning, /uyds 'mixed,' a-jro/wir 
' scattered,' \oyds 'chosen,' yvfims ' stripped,' /loyds ' isolated.' These 
do in fact seem to me to betray a kinship with the type of Latin 
labundus 'falling,' oriundus 'arising,' secundus 'following,' volven- 
dus 'rolling'; and, purely adjective, rotundus 'round' (from 
'rolling'). It was with precisely this type of words that the 
infinitival theory which I advanced in this Journal had its only 
semantic difficulty. 

My theory started with the dat.-gen. fem. sg. in -dae, which it 
made the precise equivalent of -Bm m the Greek infinitive, while 
-endae was, barring an unimportant difference in case-ending, the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit infinitive in -a-dhyai. It must be 
noted, however, that under absolute conditions of transmission 
the gen. in -di would correspond to -6ai, and -dae (fem. sg.) to a 
primitive -dhai — intermediate, we may suppose, between -Qai and 
-dhyai. It is also safe to say that the ending -dhai moving along 
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with attracted fem. sg. objects would have yielded -dae, if we 
admit ever so slight a consciousness of paradigm. 

Ceci, in a critique of my gerundive theory embodied in an 
essay entitled 'Di un nuovo infinitive,' etc. (Rendiconti d. R. 
Accad. d. Lincei, III, fasc. 11-12), recognized, as I did, the cog- 
nation with the Sanskrit form, but contended that the gerund in 
-di was the Latin continuant of the primitive form. He denied 
the existence of a form \\V.^ ferendae with infinitive value, and in 
this objection he is sustained by Lebreton and by Herbig (I. F., 
Anz., IX 38). This objection is, in my opinion, specious, for I 
never seriously contended that ferendae was a living infinitive 
(spite of the footnote to p. 222, vol. XV, above), but only that 
the gerundive was ultimately derived from such a true infinitive. 
Lebreton in his criticism objects to my treatment of one of my 
Latin examples, which I rendered, not so much as Latin, but 
rather, under the terms of my theory, as though it was a primitive 
Aryan phrase. I have not the least objection to make to Ceci's 
equation of the gerund with the Sanskrit infinitive, but this with- 
out abandoning altogether my claim for the form in -dae. 

The infinitival theories have a phonetic difficulty to meet : the 
-nn- of the Oscan-Umbrian forms. Ceci sent his Italians to 
Latium to borrow the form, but without valid excuse, it seems to 
me. I have debated, in the essay cited above, these difficulties as 
follows : I ) in primitive Aryan -MD- was a byform of -mdh- ; 
2) prim. -MDH- became prim. Ital. -nd-. I see no reason why 
any one should withhold his assent from the first of these propo- 
sitions (see also Brugmann, Grundriss, I, §704, Anm.). For the 
second I have reached, not a clearly affirmative result, but have 
shown that the negative is, with our present apparatus, unprovable. 

The infinitival theories of the gerundive have this great point 
in their favor : they explain with a single assumption the active- 
passive and present-future shifts of meaning — in a word, the 
syntactic and semantic problems involved. 

The debate whether the gerundive characteristic started as 
-MD- or as -MDH- is not advanced by Lebreton's theory, for the 
very reason that these groups were convertible in the primitive 
period. It is to be noted that in the Greek suffix -aS-, a is the 
product of the nasal vowel, and this helps the interpretation of a 
in Skr. -a-dhyai as from m. 

Niedermann discusses the -dus suffix in Latin in all but the 
gerundive types, and comes to the conclusion that -do- and -dho- 
are merged in Latin -dus. I entirely agree with him. He may 
be interested to know that as we independently reached the 
conclusion that Samnite Cal{l)ifae = Lat. calidae, so, in the 
original manuscript of the essay he cites, I explained, as he does 
(p. 227) after me, l^t.fordus as a cognate of Skr. garbkadhds. 

If we combine the results of the essays under discussion with 
the essays in this Journal by Horton-Smith and myself on the 
gerundive, we can reach what I regard as a tenable theory of the 
Italic suffixes in -ndo- and -do-. 
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i) The non-gerundival type oi secundus 'following, favoring' 
corresponds to the type of Skr. dhiyamdha- 'prayer-directing, 
worshipping (worshipful),' while volvendus 'rolling' is cognate 
with Gr. <^vyat 'fleeing'; cf. also Skr. havirda- 'havis-giving.' 

2) The gerund in -di and the gerundive in -dae (dat.-gen.) are 
cognate with the Sanskrit infinitive in -a-dhydi and, less closely, 
with the Greek infinitives in -Bai. (i. e. 6ea6ai., 86cr$ai). 

3) The type of Lat. calidus 'hot' (Samnite Cal{l')ifae) and 
fordus 'pregnant' is found in S^nt. garbkadhds. 

4) The type of Lat. callidus 'blaze-faced' (Umbrian kalefuf^ 
has a -DO- suffix (cf. lucidus 'white ' : Gothic lauhaUjan 'lucidere'). 

As -D- and -DH- suffixes — or, as it might be more correct to 
say, considering the Vedic types, which are historically transmitted 
to us from a period at least a millennium earlier than the Latin 
forms, compounds of -do and -dhe, — existed side by side in the 
primitive speech, both in full composition with stems and in 
semi-composition with case-forms in -m(-n), it is hardly to be 
doubted that the phonetic reduction of -dh- after -M- to -D- 
introduced a confusion of -DH- with -D-, which extended even to 
the full compounds and persisted after composition had sunk to 
suffixation. 

Edwin W. Fay. 



